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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE AND POSTHUMOUS | 
WORKS OF RICHARD CLARIDGE. 


(Continued from page 258.) 


At a meeting at Roger Palmer’s, in Navestock, 
Essex, 17th of the 7th month, 1704. 

After 1 had waited upon the Lord in silence, 
to receive something from him, to deliver in that 
assembly, being the second meeting that Friends 
have had in that place, and many strangers 
there, it opened upon my spirit, in the tender 


love of God, to lay before them the necessity of 
their being concerned for their immortal souls, 
the care of the soul being the chief and princi- 
pal thing of all other ; for if men fall short here, 
they fail of that which is of greatest consequence, 


and importance to them. For the soul being im- 
mortal, and must subsist forever, after its remdval 
out of the body, in a state of happiness or mis- 
ery, according to men’s faith and repentance, or 
their unbelief and disobedience to the holy and 
righteous law of God, it b2hoved every one to 
consider of their ways, and turn their feet unte 
the testimonies of the Lord, that they might es- 
cape everlasting misery, and be made partakers 
of eternal happiness. This care of the soul, I 
pressed upon them with many motives, and much 
tenderness of spirit; and recommend to them 
the example of the young man, mentioned by 
the evangelists, who though a young rich man, 
and aruler among the people, that might have 
followed the vanities of ‘youth, the allurements 
of riches, or been taken up with the grandeur of 
his public station, as sad experience testifies too 
many of the youth in our days are; yet he 
seemed to have postponed all these things to the 
concern of his soul. He was sensible there was 
something of a nobler nature that he wanted, 
and was necessary for him, and therefore he came 
to Christ with this weighty and serious inquiry, 
saying, ‘Good master, what good thing shall I 
do, that I may have eternal life?” He was not 
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inquisitive after temporal things, but eternal. 
And this inquiry of his, as it signified a good 
inclination and disposition in him; so it noted 
ignorance of the way, how that which he was in- 
quiring after might be obtained. Some good 
thing he saw was to be done in order to it, but 
he knew not what it was. However, he was 
right in his application ; he comes to Christ, the 
good master indeed, and who alone was able to 
instruct him in that good thing, which is neces- 
sary to be done in order'to eternal life. I exhort- 
ed all to mind this example; for though the 
young man did not persevere, yet so far he was 
worthy of imitation. Here I showed the van- 
ity and emptiness of the creature, and all out- 
ward enjoyments; and directed them to God the 
Creator, who alone is able to satisfy the desires 
of the immortal soul, and make it happy hereaf- 
ter. 

And that they might be taught of God, to be 
concerned aright for their souls; I entreated 
them to turn their minds to Christ the inward 
teacher, the teacher sent of God, to teach them 
the way of life and salvation. For he is the way, 
the truth, and the life; and there is no coming 
to the Father but by him. How by him? By 
him in his inward spiritual appearance, in the 
heart and conscience; by him “the true light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” This I enlarged upon; and then signi- 
fied to them, for the obviating an objection, as 
though this was to lay-aside the holy Scriptures, 
and to make void faith in Christ’s outward ap- 
pearance; that our directing of them to turn 
their minds inwardly to Christ, was not to take 
them off from the holy Scriptures, or faith in 
Christ, but to let them know, that neither the 
scriptures themselves, nor faith in Christ eruci- 
fied, as outwardly, were sufficient alone ; for we 
gee that multitudes, who profess to believe the 
scriptures, and to have that faith, do yet live in 
sin and disobedience to God, careless and negli- 
gent about the welfare of their immortal souls ; 
and therefore it was necessary for them to come 
under Christ’s inward teaching, and sit under his 
heavenly ministry, that they may be effectually 
taught and enabled both to know and to do 
those things that belong to theireverlasting peace. 

Object. But the Quakers, notwithstandicg 
their pretensions to the teachitigs and assistances 
of Christ, are advaneers of free-will, and dero- 
gate from the grace of God. 
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Answer. This is a mistake or calumny of our 
adversaries; for we know, and do believe, that 
of ourselves we are not able to take any care of 
our immortal souls’ eternal welfare. We cannot 
think, speak, or do anything that is acceptable 
to God, without the special illumination, help, 
and assistance of Christ. It is he that worketh 
in us to will and to do that which is_well-pleas- 
ing in the sight of God. The very first motions 
and turning of the heart to him, are of him; 
and the continuance and perseverance in faith 
and obedience, are from the ability which he 
giveth. 

As we could never have turned, or changed 
our hearts from sin to righteousness, without 
his powerful assistance ; so it is by the same di- 
vine power, that we are kept through faith unto 
salvation. Itis he that taketh away the heart 
of stone, and gives us an heart of flesh. It is 
he that hath made us willing and obedient, who 
were in time past stubborn and rebellious. It is 
he that hath bowed and broken us, by his righ- 
teous judgments, and begot in us that godly sor- 
row, which works repentance unto salvation, not 
to be repented of; for we were some time dead 
in sins and trespasses, even as others, but he, 
blessed forever be his name, hath quickened us ; 
and of strangers and foreigners, yea, enemies by 
wicked works, he hath reconciled us, and brought 
us nigh by the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
and made us fellow citizens of his own house- 


hold, being built upon the ‘ foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being the | armed, and to cast him out of possession, and 
the chief corner stone.” So that not only from | take unto himself the reign and government of 


Scripture-testimony, but also from a living expe- 
rience of his gracious work upon our hearts, we 
can say, that allis of his free grace to us in Christ 
Jesus, who is the sole author and carrier on hith- 
erto, and we trust will be the finisher of our 
faith, as we are, and continue faithful unto him. 
For he “is the author of eternal salvation to all 
them that obey him.” And therefore, though 
we press men to believe in the light, and to walk 
in thelight ; yet we donot declare that as though 
they could do it of their own will or power; 
but that they ought to look to, and wait upon 
Christ for power and ability so to do, without 
which no man is sufficient to perform what the 
Lord requireth of him. [For we have no suffi- 
ciency of ourselves, as of ourselves, but our suf- 
ficiency is of God. Our wills are stubborn and 
disobedient to the laws of God, till they are 
made willing in the day of Christ’s power, which 
power, as it is subjected unto, breaks aud bows 
the heart with the tendering love of God, and 

revails upon it to leave and forsake sin, and to 
follow Christ in the regeneration. And nothing 
but this power is able to effect this change, or 
conversion in the soul. So that we assume noth- 
ing to ourselves, in the work of our redemption 
and salvation; but ascribe all to the free grace 
of God in Christ Jesus, which is universally ex- 
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tended to the children of men, in a day of ten. 
der visitation, which, as it is received, proves the 
savour of life unto life; but, if finally rejected, 
the savour of death unto death. Let none there. 
fore slight the day of God’s gracious visitation; 
but now, even now, embrace the overtures of his 
love. ‘Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
eall ye upon him while he is near.” You are 
entreated this day, in the fear of the great God, 
to accept of mercy. The Lord hath begot a con- 
cern upon my spirit, to call you out of the high- 
ways and hedges, out of sin and transgression, 
and to invite you to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb; to righteousness and holiness, without 
which there is no entering into God’s kingdom, 
If ye die in your sins, whither Christ is gone ye 
shall never come. O dreadful condition of those 
that die in their sins! ‘To-day, therefore, if ye 
will hear his voice, harden not your hearts;” but 
turn ye, turn ye, even now; for “ now is the ae- 
cepted time, now is the day of salvation.” If 
ye neglect this opportunity, how know ye that ye 
shall ever have another? Now the Lord calls, 
take heed that you answer, lest by disobedience 
to his call, ye should be left to perish in your 
sins. Christ hath long waited upon you to be 
gracious, he hath stood knocking at the door of 
your hearts. O be not shut to him any longer, 
but without all excase, or delay, open the door, 
and receive him into your souls, the chiefest of 
ten thousand, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father, who is able to overcome the strong man 


your souls. This is he that is come to destroy 
the works of the devil, “‘to put an end to sin, 
and to bring in everlasting righteousness.’’ To 
purge away the filth of the daughter of Zion, to 
make clean the inside, and to restore fallen and 
degenerate man and woman to a state of favor 
and acceptance with God. If ye will receive him, 
receive him. He is come nigh unto you, behold, 
the judge standeth at the door ! 

‘“‘ Let the wicked man forsake his ways, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and turn to 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and 
to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 
Let the drunkard, proud, covetous, liars, swear- 
ers, leave their drunkenness, pride, covetousness, 
lying, swearing, and turn-to the Lord, for he de- ' 
lighteth in mercy, and would have none to per- 
ish, but would have all come to repentance, and 
to know the blood of sprinkling, that sprinkleth, 
and purgeth the conscience from dead works, to 
serve the living God. ‘For, as I live,’’ saith the 
Lord God, ‘‘I have no pleasure in the death of 
the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his 
way and live. Turn ye, turn ye, from yourevil 
ways, for why will yedie?” If any man perish 
it is his own fault. ‘O Israel, thou hast des- 
troyed thyself, but in me is thy help,” saith the 
Lord. 
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Behold the wonderful love of God to the chil- 
dren of men! All are called and invited; all have 
a means sufficiqnt afforded unto them, during the 
day of their visitation ; and therefore if any fall 
short of the kingdom of God, it is not because 
he is any ways wanting to them, but because they 
reject his call, and wilfully refuse to embrace the 
means he hath in his great mercy afforded unto 
them. And therefore, if death, the wages of sin, 
be their portion, their condemuation is just; be- 
cause they might have had life, if they would 
have come to Christ, who is the life itself, and 
came that men might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly. 

But, O the backwardness of the children of 
men, to come unto Christ! What poor excuses 
did some make in former times? And is it not 
the case with many now in our day? One hath 
bought a piece of ground, and must needs go and 
see it; another hath bought five yoke of oxen, 
and must go to prove them ; another hath mar- 
ried a wife, and cannot come. Thus do many put 
off, and excuse their coming to Christ, notwith- 
standing they have line upon line, precept upon 
precept, and call upon call; yea, they stiffen 
their necks, and harden their hearts, and refuse 
instruction, the reproof whereof is the way of life. 

Such a people as this, the Lord complains of 
by the Prophet Isaiah, ‘‘ Hear, O heavens! and 
give ear, O earth! for the Lord hath spoken; I 
have nourished and brought up children, and 
they have rebelled against me. The ox knoweth 


his owner, and the ass his master’s crib ; but Is- 
rael doth not know, my people doth not consid- 


er,” chap. i. ver. 2,3. He appeals, as it were, 
to beaven and earth, to judge between him and 
Tsrael, touching his goodness to them, and their 
ingratitude towards him ; and reproves them for 
their ignorance, and stupidity, by the example 
of the brute creatures, as the ox and the ass. 
The one knoweth his owner, the other his mas- 
ter’s crib ; but Israel that should have known the 
Lord, and considered of his ways, was void of 
true knowledge and understanding ; yea, so great 
was the backsliding of the people of Jerusalem, 
in the days of Jeremiah the prophet, “That the 
word of the Lord was unto them a reproach; 
they had no delight in it, nor received correc- 
tion: for truth was perished, and cut off from 
their mouths, and no man repented of his wick- 
edness, saying, What have 1 done? But every 
one turned to his course, as the horse rusheth 
into the battle. They were become a sottish peo- 
ple, and more ignorant, for their kind, than the 
fowls of the air. For the stork in the heaven 
knoweth her appointed times, and the turtle, and 
the crane, and the swallow observe the time of 
their coming; but they know not the judgment 
of the Lord,” see Jer. viii. 7. And why did 
they not know? It was because they would not. 
They gave themselves over to the lusts of their 
own hearts, and so became vuin in their imagi- 
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nations ; “ Wherefore, saith the Lord, shall I not 
visit for these things? Shall not my soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this?” Jer. ix. 9. 
“Because they have forsaken my law, which I set 
before them, and have not obeyed my voice, nei- 
ther walked therein, but have walked after the 
imagination of their own heart; I will feed them, 
even this people, with wormwood, and give them 
water of gall to drink.” v.13, 14,15. “I will 
bring evil upon them, which they shall not be 
able to escape ; and though they shall ery unto 
me, I will not hearken unto them.” Jer. xi. 11. 
And therefore the prophet was forbidden to pray 
for them, v. 4. “ Pray not thou for this people, 
neither lift up a ery or prayer for them, for I will 
not hear them in the time that they cry unto 
me for their trouble.” 

Now these things being written for our admo- 
nition and instruction, let all take heed of sin- 
ning after their example, lest they draw upon 
themselves the like punishments. For if we sin 
as they did, how can we expect to escape the in- 
dignation of God, who is just and righteous, as 
well as good and merciful. Nor is the call of 
God to the children of men, from ‘sin to right- 
eousness, and from iniquity unto holiness only ; 
but also from false teachers, faiths, and worships, 
by which the people have been long misled and 
deceived, unto the true Teacher, faith and wor- 
ship, wherein there is no error, nor possibility of 
mistake. For the true Teacher is Christ Jesus, 
who is the truth itself, and teacheth so as no 
man can teach; his “ word is quick and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two edged sword, pier- 
cing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, of the joints and marrow; and is a dis- 
cerver of the thoughts, and intents of the heart; 
neither is there any creature that is not manifest 
in his sight.” 


To be continued. 


HUMAN ELEVATION. 

‘“‘T know,” says Channing, “but one elevation 
of a human being, and that is the elevation of 
the soul. Without this it matters not where a 
man stands, or what he possesses; and with it, 
he towers—he is one of Gods nobility, no mat- 
ter what place he holds in the social scale. 
There are not different kinds of dignity for dif- 
ferent orders of men, but one and the same to all. 
The only elevation of the human being consists 
in the exercise, growth and energy of the higher 
principles and powers of his soul. A bird may 
be shot upwards to the skies by a foreign force, 
but it rises in the true sense of the word only 
when it spreads its own wings, and soars by its 
own living power. So a man may be thrust up- 
wards in a conspicuous place by outward acci- 
dents, but he rises only so far as he exerts him- 
self and expands his best faculties, and he as- 
cends, by a free effort, toa noble region of 
thought and action. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN JACKSON. 
’ “To obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken, 
than the fat of rams.” 

It is not for the purpose of eulogising the 
departed, that we are concerned to attempt a 
memoir of our friend, Joun JACKSON, deceased; 
but as ‘‘the memory of the just is blessed,” we 
believe a brief record of his life and religious 
experience may not only be interesting, but 
instructive to our readers ; particularly to those 
among the younger class of them, who have been 
transient members of his family, and hold him 
in near and dear remembrauce—and should it 
be the means of strengthening. any in the good 
resolution to “buy the truth and sell it not,” 
surely our labor of love will not have been in 
vain. 

He was the son of Hatimpay and JANE 
Jackson, of Darby, Pa., where he was born on 
the 25th of 9th Mo., 1809. 
care of his beloved parents, he often alluded in 
terms of gratitude. Having themselves tasted 
of the excellency of the pure gift of grace in the 


secret of the soul, it was their ecncern to direct | 


the attention of their children, even in early life, 


To the religious | 
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“‘ when still a boy,”’ said our informant, ‘ wear. 
ing a round-about jacket, he surprised the old 
and the young by speaking at length in one of 
these meetings, on the evils of intemperance.” 
He was greatly distressed on account of some of 
his youthful acquaintances having given place to 
intemperate habits. 

In a week-day mecting, a year or two before 
his death, while addressing the little boys, and 
encouraging them to listen and give heed to the 
restraints and teachings of the “ still small voice” 
within them, he told them of the joy he had felt 

js avery little boy, sitting with the other 
school-children where they then sat, and wetting 
with his tears the floor at his feet ; while his full 
heart was lified up in praises to his heavenly 
Father for His goodness in preserving him in 
the hour of temptation. At the age of sixteen 
years, beside being well read upon many other 
subjects, he had perused most of the promi- 
nent works of ancient Friends. 

His enquiring mind was led to reflect upon the 
| doctrines upheld by our forefathers, and he was 
|convinced by the immediate operations of the 
spirit of truth, that the path of obedience is the 
way of life; that, “As many as are led by the 





to this internal and heavenly Teacher. The | spirit of God, are .the sona of God, and joint 
effects of their precepts and consistent example | heirs with Christ.” But the unhappy differen- 


upon the minds of their offspring, ten in num-! ces that about this time were agitating our Soci- 
ber, were of lasting benefit. The love of John | ety, and which afterwards rent it in twain, intro- 
for his mother was manifested when very young, | duced him into a state of doubt in regard to the 


by his little kind attentions, and she was often | all-sufficiency of that light, which he had viewed 
relieved by the care he took of the younger!as the guide “into truth,” and consequently 
children. He loved the sports and pastimes of | out of error. Inconsistencies which he could 
childhood, yet, when scarcely o!d enough to; not reconcile with the pure teachings of this 
nurse his little twia brother and sister, he, holy Word, were apparent among some of those 
would sit by the hour and rock the cradle, or; upon whom he had looked as being established 
take them upon his lap and repeat some poctry | upon the Rock which could not be shaken. The 
he had learned, or in child-like simplicity “make | freedom with which he wrote to onc of a conge- 
up” some rhyme for their amusement. When! nial mind, furnished evidence of the baptisms 
only ten years old, he would often, of an even- | through which he passed, ere he again enjoyed the 
ing, leave the other children at play, and retire | liberty of the children of the light and of the day. 
alone to read William Penn’s Works, or Sew-| In the winter of 1832, he accompanied a 
ell’s History. He had much to overcome in his| Friend, whose labors had in a measure, been 
natural temperament, which was impetuous and | instrumental in dispelling the mists by which he 
ardent. He was also energetic and persevering, | had been painfully enveloped, on a religious visit 
and applied himself with unusual diligence in | to the southern partof Jersey. During the sev- 
the labor of the farm; whereby he not only | eral weeks he was thus engaged, his faith was 
became soon useful, but very important to his | strengthened and his former trust renewed ; inso- 
father. The time in going to and returning | much, that he could acknowledge that although 
from market was employed very frequently in| he had known what it.was to weep by the way- 


reading, and often after leaving the harvest- 
field or plough, he would seck some shady spot, 
either to read or contemplate upon the beauties 
of nature. In that day it was customary among 
Friends and others to use spirituous liquors in 
the harvest-field. His father being much con- 
cerned on account of this pernicious practice, 
assembled his neighbors to devise some way to 
aband on it,—this was the first temperance move- 
ment inthat place. John was also deeply inter. 
ested in the subject, and a few years afterwards, 


side, and strew his tears in solitary places ; yet, 
now, faith, like the beams of the morning, 
caused the darkness to be dispelled, and unfolded 
| the pathway to tranquility. This friend at that 
time expressed the belief that if her youthful com- 
panion was faithful to the openings of the visions 
of light, he would have in an eminent manner 
to declare “upon the bouse-top that which was 
revealed in secret.” As he left no written 
record of his daily life, we are indebted chiefly 
to his letters for an account of the various exer- 
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cises which attended his pathway. We shall, 
therefore, take copious extracts from them in the 
delineation of the operations of thg divine grace 
upon his spirit by which in his very youth he 
attained to the stature of a man in Christ; veri- 
fying the scripture testimony that “ grey hairs 
are not wisdom, neither is length of days under- 
standing.” In selation to him this language seems 
appropriate: ‘I applied mine heart to know, and 
to search, and to seek out wisdom, and the rea- 
son of things, and to know the wickedness of 
folly.’—“ Then I saw that wisdom excelleth 
folly, as far as light exeelleth darkness.” The 
following extracts are expressive of his gratitude 
for preservation during the trying dispensation 
before alluded to, and, , also, of a season of deep 
religious exergise which followed it, in view of 
the nature of the service which was gradually 
unfolding before him. 

“1834.—My soul bows within me when I con- 
template the goodness and mercy of my heavenly 
Father, for while [ have been a wanderer upon 
the barren mountains of an empty profession, 
nay, almost lost in the gloomy labyrinths of infi- 
delity, I have known his visitations of love to 
descend like the dews of heaven, and the dews 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion; 
bringing all within me to bow before the throne 
of merey—to approach the sanctuary of faith, 
and to feel my spirit touched with a live coal 
from off his holy altar ; by which I have been 
made to acknowledge his “ goodness, beyond 
thought and power divine.” 

“2d mo., 1834.—In early life it pleased my 
heavenly Father, through dispensations that are 
not to be forgotton, to open in. my heart desires 
after the way of truth, and to teach me to rely 
with more confidence upon Him, than upen any- 
thing connected with the uncertain enjoyments 
of a ‘probationary scene. 

“ But prone to err in the path of self-gratifica 
tion, as thou knowest the youthful mind is, when 
surrounded with the fascinating allurements of 
the world, and for want of greater faithfulness 
in maintaining the integrity of a self-denying 
follower of the cross, I have, too often, disre- 
garded the teachings of this heavenly monitor, | 
and thereby retarded my progress in the highway | 
of holiness. However, I have an unshaken | 
belief that if we act in conformity to the will of | 
God, by following the teachings of this light | 
made manifest within, we shall look back upon | 
the past with satisfaction and delight, and to the | 
future with prospects of continued peace and | 
sweet enjoyment : and, also, that whatever dis- | 
appointments may occur, (and they enter more | 
or less into the history of every one’s experience) 
they would then have but little influence upon 
the tranquility of our spirits; for a, mind thus 
regulated by the principles of truth in all its 
movements, would not be agitated by them; its 
serenity would not be impaired, for it possesses 
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a holy csaiidenee in the immutable character of 
the principle by which it hopes to be sustained 
under all the circumstances of trial that it may 
have to encounter in its passage through this 
probationary scene. 

Though I feel myself as one of the least of the 
family, ‘and oftentimes surrounded with the 
weaknesses of human nature, that require the 
strengthening influence of /utéh and greater ded- 
ication to manifested duties to overcome; yet, 
when the desire of my heart is unto Him who 
commands the guardian angel of his presence to 
become the medium of our preservation, [ hail 
the possession of an inheritance among the faith- 
ful and dedicated children, as a state attainable 
through diligence and an attention to the gift 
within. Oh! how often do I desire to exalt the 
testimonies of truth, and fulfil all my duties with 
greater dedication of heart, with livelier faith, 
and with a deeper dependence upon the Father 
of spirits, for the guidance of his wisdom and 
power, by which, alone, a qualification is expe- 
rienced to do his ‘work. I have feared the cus- 
toms, the maxims, and the artificial refinements 
of the world, are making unhappy innovations 
upon the simple testimonics professedly held by 
the Society of Friends. Can we counteract these 
influences in any other way than by individually 
minding the vocations wherewith we are called, 
being conformed to all the requisitions of the 
divine mind? Then may we know ourselves 
established in the way and work of righteousness, 
and be prepared to own Christ before men. 
When I take a view of the deficiencies that exist 
among us asa religious scciety, I am made to 
mourn because the altars of the Lord are thrown 
down, and the image of Baal is worshipped in 
the groves of Midian. How loudly do these 
things call for faithfulness and dedication. And, 

ought not we who have felt the powerful visita- 
tions of divine love, to stand in a state of entire 
obedience to the divine law, that we may thereby 
be brought tathe happy enjoyment and precious 
experience of the love of God, and know its hea- 
venly influences to be such around our spirits, 
as to unite us with the faithful in the unchange- 
able fellowship of Christ? Then, indeed, shall 
“ Qur light so shine in the world,” that others 
seeing our good fruits will be led to look upon 
Zion, the city of the saints’ ‘solemnities,’ 
and desire to partake of the salvation that is 
found within her gates—and when our morning 
sacrifice shall be ‘ offered in righteousness’ upon 
the altar of dedication, we shall know Jerusalem 
| spiritually to become “ the perfection of beauty 
and the joy of all the earth.” 

“1834.—When I contemplate the beundless 
theme of an immortal existence, and with the 
eye of faith and hope behold the wide field of 
enjoyment in which candidates for immortality 
and eternal life are designed to move, my spirit 
takes its flight beyond the momentary scenes of 
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a fading world ; and delights to dwell upon the 
hopes and feelings that stand connected with a 
loftier state of being; and though these may 
remain like visions of the soul until the tomb, 
thick clouds and darkness shall no longer hide 
eternity from human eyes, yet, I firmly believe 
that the Eternal One will reveal himself to those 
who love him, by those things that eyes have not 
seen—ears never heard—and of the excellency 
and glory of which it hath not entered into the 
unregenerate heart to conceive. When my heart 
has been replenished with the unspeakable joys 
of divine love, by which the deep things of God 
are manifested in the clearness, and visions of 
heavenly light, burst forth upon the soul, oh! 
how I have desired that I might be obedient to 
the calls of the spirit—the office of which is to 
turn from darkness to light, and to bring from 
under the dominion of transgression to the pos- 
session of an inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ.” 
[To be continued.] 


MOSES BROWN, THE QUAKER. 


About the time that Moses Brown (of Rhode 
Island) became a member of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, he, under a sense of religious 
duty, liberated all his slaves. From this time 
he became a consistent and fervent advocate for 
the rights of suffering humanity, earnestly desir- 


ing to see slavery abolished, and the prejudices 


of caste done away. He acknowledged the 
black man as his brother, entitled to all the 
privileges of humanity, and an equal partici- 
pator in its responsibilities. Many white men 
in that day, as in this, although afraid to deny 
that the negro race was of the same common 
parentage with the rest of mankind, yet thought 
them to have become so degraded, that no equal- 
ity was to be allowed them in the common affairs 
of life. They deemed and treated them as un- 
suited to mix in social intercourse with the mass 
of their fellow-men; they carried their preju- 
dices yet further, and were not willing to receive 
them as ministers of the Gospel, when qualificd 
and prepared by the Lord Jesus Christ to preach 
in his name and power. 

As an illustration of this kind of prejudice, 
the following anecdote is given. It was told by 
Micajah Collins, whilst in Philadelphia, on a re- 
ligious visit. Belonging to a meeting of the 
religious Society of Friends, in New England, was 
a colored man, respectable as a citizen, and 
diligent in his religious duties. On this faith- 
ful disciple the Lord Jesus was pleased to confer 
a gift in the ministry of the Gospel, and he was 
frequently led to labor in the meeting he belonged 
to. This was more than some of the prejudiced 
ones could bear. They were perhaps unable 
rightly to judge under what authority the words 
were spoken—and it is possible they did not de- 
sire to examine that matter—but to have a black 


man appear as a religious teacher or instructor 
amongst them, qualified or not qualified, they 
were not willing to submit to. He might be 
one of those to whom the Master gave spiritual 
bread which he had blessed, to distribute, but 
then he was “guilty of a skin not colored like 
their own,” and therefore they concluded they 
would not receive his testimony. ‘ You will 
not receive my testimony,” said he, to some who 
had called to inform him of their determination; 
“then I am authorized to tell you, that no testi- 
mony-bearcr shall arise amongst you whilst the 
present heads of your meeting are living.”’ This 
prophecy of the colored man wasstrictly fulfilled. 
Sixty years rolled by, and all who had stood in 
opposition to him were removed by death, before 
a gift in the ministry was conferred on any one 
in that meeting. Micajah Collins, narrating the 
anecdote, said, “I was the first.” 

About forty years ago, James Alford, a colored 
man, of clean life and blameless conversation, 
made application to a meeting not far distant 
from Philadelphia, to be received into member- 
ship. One of the members of that meeting, 
strongly influenced by the prejudice of color, 
was very much opposed to such a request being 
granted. Whilst the case was undecided, he 
met James Alford, and commenced a conversa- 
tion with him. He told James that the doctrine 
of the Society of Friends called for perfection; 
and then, with contempt and bitterness, added, 
‘‘ What dost thou know of perfection, James?” 
In the true spirit of Christian humility, James 
made, in his answer, a beautiful confession of 
the Quaker doctrine on that subject” ‘I can- 
not say much of perfection—but I think I have 
been convinced of that which, if faithfully fol- 
lowed, will lead to perfection.” 

James Alford was no ordinary man. It is 
true great genius was not his, but integrity and 
Christian philanthropy were distinguishing traits 
in his character. He was honest whilst a slave, 
he was faithful as a domestic, he was correct and 
praiseworthy as a man, he was humble and sin- 
cere-hearted as a Christian. After a life of 
many vicissitudes, the evening of his day was 
passed in outward comfort, enhanced by an un- 
shaken confidence in the Lord his preserver. His 
sun set in brightness, and the evidence afforded 
his friends of his preparation for a happy eter- 
nity, mitigated in some degree the sorrow for 
his loss. 

William Williams, in one of his late visits to 
this city, told the following significant dream. 
During his travels through Virginia on one 0¢- 
casion, whilst he was tarrying for the night at 
the house of a member of the Society of Friends, 
a conversation arose respecting admitting colored 
persons into, membership. William maintained 
that if the Great Head of the Church had brought 
them into the fellowship of the Spirit, and into 
the true gospel union of faith and practice, man 
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should receive them as brethren and sisters in 
religious communion. Such were his views, but 
he stood alone in the company; his very com- 
panion was so much under the evil influence of 
prejudice, that he took part in the discussion 
against him. It is likely that the companion 
felt, even during the discussion, some doubts of 
the position he had taken, and probably had 
some compunctious visitings of inward reproof 
afterwards. If so, it may in part account for a 
dream which he had during the night, which so 
forcibly errested his mind, that awaking soon 
after it occurred, he could not forbear disturbing 
William to relate it. He thought that the room 
in which they were reposing was brought before 
him, and that he and William were lying there 
in bed. Everything seemed just as he had seen 
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two holes appeared in the wall, through which 
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all that attends the Masonic system.” ‘ About 
five years after I left the attendance of the lodge, 
I became a member of the Society of Friends, 
whose discipline was and is against the members 
of our religious Society joining in the meetings 
or public entertainments of those called Free- 
masons.” ‘It has long been known that 
Friends have been opposed to all oaths, secret 
combinations, and public parades—well knowing 
that the vanity and exaltation of the human 
heart are to be subdued or checked.” 

The evil effect of joining Masonic lodges has 
been witnessed by many members of the Society 
of Friends. I could tell of one, hopeful in 
youth—a child of pious parents—at times ap- 
pearing as a minister with acceptance whilst yet 
an apprentice, who joined a lodge, lost his reli- 
gious sensibility, his moral integrity, and won 
for himself a reputation peculiarly unenviable. 


the night air was rushing in, heavy and damp | I once saw a young Friend come to a religious 


upon them. 


Whilst he lay looking thoughtfully | meeting in a country place, with a silken badge 


at these holes, the door opened, and a colored | of Masonic membership ostentatiously displayed 


woman, of a very beautiful appearance, came into | on the breast of his coat. 


the apartment. 


It was the day after 


She had a candle in one hand, | one of their celebrations, and perhaps the ribbon 


and under the arm on that side she carried a bun- | was worn as a bravado, to show the overseers and 


die of dirty rags. 
clean white pillow. 


In the other hand she held a | concerned Friends what he had dared to do, in 
She approached the side of | opposition to advice and discipline. 


It was but 


the bed on which William lay, and after looking | a few months, if indeed one had passed, before 


on him with a kindly smile, she placed the white 
pillow in the hole behind him, so as effectually 
to screen him from the night air. 
was done, she walked round to the side of the 


bed on which the dreamer lay, and gazed for a 
while on him with displeasure and sternness; 
she then stopped the hole over his head with the 


dirty rags. This kind office performed, she 
slowly retired, giving alternate glances of ap- 
proving kindness to William, and of displeasure 
to the companion. This dream had such an 
effect on the dreamer, that he assured William 
he should never again oppose colored persons 
heing received into membership among Friends. 

In early life Moses Brown had been a member 
of a Freemason’s lodge, but left it soon after he 
was brought under serious conviction, and felt 
bound to walk consistently with the Gospel of 
Christ Jesus. He was admitted a member on 
the 4th of the Tenth Month, 1758, was made 
Seeretary to the lodge in the Twelfth Month fol- 
lowing, and continued to fill that appointment 
until the year 1768, when he withdrew from all 
attendance at their meetings. In his 93d year 
he wrote, “If any have the curiosity to inquire 
why I left the lodge, I may state, that about 
that time I became more engaged after improv- 
ment in the Christian religion, and its Divine pre- 
cepts, than for the social company, precepts, or 
work of the lodge, as it used to be called ; believ- 
ing that the benevolence, the charity, the enjoy- 
ments, and usefulness which Christianity affords 
to its votaries, are much more precious, valuable, 
and worthy to be sought after and enjoycd, than 


the body of this young man was carried to the 
grave-yard near that meeting-house, attended by 


When this| relatives and friends, weeping in shame and 


agony. He had taken his own life; he had gone, 
in the desperation of his wickedness, to receive 
the reward of his doings. 

Moses Brown having cleared his own hands of 
the iniquity of holding his fellow-men in bond- 
age, was prepared, as the Lord led him, to labor 
availingly to induce those who still held slaves 
to give them their freedom. 

He was an active member of committees of 
the Yearly Meeting and Meeting for Sufferings 
of New England, appointed at different times to 
petition those in authority in the States of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, to pass laws for the 
abolition of slavery in their respective territories. 
In the Twelfth Month, 1783, he, with five other 
Friends, presented an address to the Legislature 
of Rhode Island on this subject. The paper 
thus concludes : 

‘¢ We are sensible the slavery of the negro is 
not an evil which has taken its rise in the pre- 
sent day; but the late public calamities and 
afflictions have tended to open the eyes of the 
people, and to convince them of the oppression 
which has been exercised. It may, therefore, 
remain a national evil, with accumulated guilt, 
if measures are not reasonably taken to provide 
for their redress. 

“‘ We, therefore, in behalf of those we repre- 
sent, earnestly request that you will take their 
afflicting situation into serious and weighty con- 
sideration, and enact such law or laws in that 
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respect as you, in your wisdom, shall judge most 
conducive to the entire abolition of slavery. 

“As it has pleased the allwise Disposer of 
events again to favor this country with the re- 
storation of peace, we esteem it our duty to em- 
brace the present opportunity, and make this 
application to you in behalf of personal liberty, 
earnestly desiring that the gratitude [of our 
citizens] may be manifested by suitable acts of 
justice—that the general joy may not be longer 
interrupted by the sighs of those who yet labor 
under bondage—that the blessing of liberty, the 
gift of the Supreme Being to mankind by na- 
ture, may no longer be withheld from any of our 
fellow-men.” 

On the presentation of this memorial, a com- 
mittee was appointed in the Legislature, who 
prepared a bill in accordance therewith. This 
bill, being reported to the House, was referred 
to the sessions to be held in the following Second 
Month for action. 
sion, the Friends who signed the memorial were 
present, and were allowed to offer vocally their 
reasons in favor of the passage of the bill pro- 
duced. Although a majority of members of the 
Legislature, and a great proportion of the citi- 
zens of Rhode Island, were opposed to slavery 
in any form, yet the commercial men being by 
self interest set powerfully at work, exercised an 
influence adverse to the bill originally framed. 
The bill as passed has a preamble, in which the 
right of all men to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, is first set forth, followed by the 
declaration, that the holding men in slavery, 
which, by the permission of the law and unre- 
strained custom was prevalent, “is repugnant to 
this principle, and subversive of the happiness 
of mankind—the great end of all civil govern- 
ment.” 

It then provides, that no one born in that 
State, “on or after the Ist of March, A. D., 
1784, shall be deemed or considered as servant 
for life, or slave.” ‘And whereas, humanity 
requires that children declared free, as aforesaid, 
remain with their mothers a convenient time 
from and after birth; to enable, therefore, those 
who claim the services of such mothers to main- 
tain and support such children in a becoming 
manner, it is farther enacted, that such support 
and maintenance be at the expense of the re- 
spective towns where these reside and are settled. 
Provided, however, that the respective town- 
councils may bind out such children as appren- 
tices, or otherwise provide for their support and 
maintenance at any time after they arrive at the 
age of one year, and before they arrive at their 
respective ages of twenty-one and eighteen 
And whereas, it is the earnest desire of this 
Assembly, that such childr.n be educated in the 
principle s of morality and religion, and instructed 
in reading, writing, and ari ithmetic, be it there- 
fore enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that due 
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and adequate satisfaction be made, as aforesaid, 
for such education and instruction.” 

After providing for an examination to compel 
the respective towns thus to pay for the educa- 
tion of these children, the bill to encourage 
owners to manumit their slaves, provides that 
all set at liberty under forty years of age, shall, 
if at the time of their emancipation sound in 
body, be supported by the public as other pau- 
pers when they require aid. This bill was passed 
“ Vebruary 26th, 1784,” by both houses of the 
Legislature. The- same day they resolved that 
the law of 1774, permitting slaves from Africa, 
who had been offered for sale in the West Indies, 
and found no-purchaser there, to be sold in the 
colony, be repealed. ‘ And that, for the future, 
no negro or mulatto slave be brought into this 
State to be disposed of or sold, under any color 
or pretext whatever, any law, custom, or usage 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The part of the original bill which the “com- 
mercial influence” succeeded in getting erased, 
was one prohibiting any vessel clearing out of 
their ports to the coast of Africa for slaves. At 
that time Newport had the dishonorable distinc- 
tion of being tke place of fitting out most of the 
American slavers.”—Life of Thomas Scatter. 
good, 
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Manasen, —By Friends’ ceremony, on the 3d of 

of Fourth month last, Bensamin UNDERHILL to 
Sarau P., daughter of George Truman. 
, On the 26th ult., with the approbation of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Cherry St., Henry M. Larne to Anna, daughter of 
George Truman. 




















PEACH TREES AND TANSY. 


A writer in the New York Times recommends 
the sowing of tansy about the roots of peach trees 
as a means of preserving them. He says that he 
once knew a large peach tree which was more 
than forty years old, while several generations of 
similar trees in similar soil, had passed away. 
This led to examination, and a bed of tansy was 
discovered about the trunk. It was naturally in- 
ferred that the preservation of this tree to such 
a green old age, was attributable to the presence 
of this plant. It was decided to try experiments 
on others, and accordingly, a few of the roots 
were placed about cach of the other trees on the 
premises, some of which gave signs of decay. 
Not only has it preserved for several years, sound 
trees, but renovated those that were unsound. 
The odor of the plant, he says, doubtless protects 
this kind of tree against insects, and it might 
have the same effect upon others, as the plum, 
apple and pear, as well as elm, sycamore and 
other ornamental trees.— Rural New Yorker. 
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VINDICATION OF WILLIAM PENN, FROM THE RE-| lous men, Fuller, one Fisher, and an Irishman 
CENT CHARGES OF T. BABINGTON MACAULAY. | whom I know not, and the last has not been in 
Continued from page 262. England since the Revolution, nor I in Ireland 

In a letter of Penn’s to Thomas Lloyd and | these twenty years, nor do I so much as know 
others, written 11th of 10th month, 1693, he him by name, and all their evidence upon hear- 
states the grounds on which he was acquitted by | S4Y,. too. It may be, it is the most extraordinary 
the King. He says:— case that has been known; for that law, by which 

“Tt hath pleased God to work my enlarge- | Englishmen are tryable, absent, here or there, 
ment by three Lords representing my case, as not | is because a subject of these dominions may com- 
only hard, but oppressive; that there was no-|™lt treason abroad, where he cannot be tried. 
thing against me but what impostors, or those | But that an Englishman in England, walking 
that are fled, or that have, since their pardon, | about the streets, should have a bill of high trea- 
refused to verify (and ask me pardon for saying | 800 found against him in Ireland for a fact pre- 
what they did), alleged against me; that they tended to be committed in England, when aman 
had long known me, some of them thirty years, cannot legally be tried In one county in Kogland 
and had never known me to do an ill thing, but for a crime committed in another : and the oth- 
many good offices ; and that for not being thought | ers are at ease that were accused for the same fault, 
to go abroad in defiance to the government, I and that Fuller is nationally staged and censured 
might and would have done it, two years ago; and for an impostor—that was the chief of my accu- 
that I was, therefore, willing to wait to go about , 5°fS—my estate in Ireland is, notwithstanding, 
my affairs, as before, with leave; that I might lately put up among the estates of outlaws, to 
be the better respected, in the liberty I took to | be leased for the crown, and the collector of the 
follow it. hundred where it lies, ordered to seize my rents 

“King William answered: ‘That I was his | and lease it in the name of the government, and 
old acquaintance, as well as theirs, and that I, yet though [ am not convicted or outlawed.”* * 
might follow my business as freely as ever; and | In another of bis letters addressed to Lord 
that he had nothing to say to me.’ Upon which | Rochester, } he speaks of ‘Fuller’s evidence,” 
they pressed him to command one of them to _on which the prosecution in Ireland was founded, 
declare the same to the Secretary of State, Sir ‘and that prosecution having been commenced 
John Trenchard, that if I came to him, or other- before the date of Preston’s trial, shows that 
wise, he might signify the same to me; which | both these infamous men had appeared as witnes- 
he also did. The Lords were Rochester, Rane- ses against him; and yet, Macaulay in a note 
lagh, and Sydney; and the last, as my greatest | (vol. iv. p. 9) asserts that ‘Fuller was not the 
acquaintance, was to tell the secretary ; accord- | informer on whose oath the warrant against Penn 
ingly he did; and the secretary, after speaking | ¥88 issued.” If he was not the informer, he was 
himself and having it from King William’s own ; ¢ least one of the informers. All the testimony 
mouth, appointed me a time to meet him at /adduced by Macaulay in support of this charge 
home; and did, with the Marquis of Winches- | was before King William and the members of 
ter, and told me, I was as free as ever; and as, his council. ‘The noblemen who appeared on 
he doubted not my prudence about my quiet liy-| behalf of Penn expressed their belief of his in- 
ing, so he assured me, I should not be molested, | Bocence, and the king declared himself satisfied; 
or injured in any of my affairs, at least while he shall we now, after the lapse of a century and 
held that post.’’* a half, give credit to a calumniator who rakes up 

Here are mentioned three classes of accusers: | old exploded charges in order to tarnish the 
Ist, impostors; 2d, those who had fled ; 3d, those | Memory of the illustrious dead ? 
who, since their pardon, refused to verify, and | There is a clause in Penn’s letter to T. Lloyd 
had asked Penn’s forgiveness for what they had | 20d others, to which I wish to call attention, as 
testified. T’he last class undoubtedly included |it has a bearing upon another of Macaulay’s 
Preston, who we may conclude repented of his | charges. The three noblemen stated to the king 
false testimony after ‘he was set at liberty. The | that but for the apprehension of “being thought 
first class included Fuller, who was declared by | to. go abroad in defiance of the government, Penn 
the Parliament to be a cheat and a notorious im- | Might and would have done it two years before, 
postor. That Fuller was one of these accusers | 2nd that he was, therefore, willing to wait to go 
may be seen by the following extract from a let- about his affairs as before, with leave, that he 
ter of Penn’s, published in the Memoirs of the | might be the better respected in the liberty he 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania :— | took to follow it.” 

“Before the date of this business which is In a letter to Lord Rochester, who had inter- 
laid to my charge, I was indicted for high trea- lceded for him, Penn alludes to his intention of 
son in Ireland before the grand jury of Dublin, going to Pennsylvania, which had been frustra- 
and a bill found upon the oaths of three scanda. | ted by the accusations against him, and adds :— 








—— 


bile acinomae *Mem. Hist. Soc. Penn., vol. i. pt. iv. p. 199. 
*Proud’s Hist. Pa., p. 401. 


+Ibid., p. 196. 
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“The like I purpose now with God’s help— 
but as I am not to trifle with the government, 
that can so easily see whether I do or not, I de- 
sire it understood that I will not receive my lib- 
erty to go, as a condition to go, and be there or 
here looked upon as an articled exile”"* . 

These passages corroborate the accounts given 
by Penn's earliest biographers, that after having 
been three times acquitted and again accused, 
and a warrant issued against him, he did not 
leave England, but secluded himself from the 
public eye and took private lodgings in London 
during nearly three years. His piace of retreat 
must have been known to Rochester and Sydney, 
to whom he wrote letters during this period, and 
doubtless other members of the government 
knew that he was in London, but his sanctuary 
was not invaded, probably because the king did 
not wish him arrested. Yet he is accused by 
Macaulay with having made his escape to France. 
The passage is as follows :— 

“‘ He lay hid in London during some months, 
and then stole down to the coast of Sussex and 
made his escape to France. After about three 

«years of wandering and lurking, he, by the me- 
diation of some eminent men, who overlooked 
his faults for the sake of his good qualities, made 
his peace with the government, and again ven- 
tured to resume his ministrations.”’ 

The authority cited for this account, is the Di- 
ary of Narcissus Luttrel, who, in this case, re- 





It will be observed that no mention is made 
here of the means by which this information 
was conveyed to Saint Germains. We know that 
Penn had not been there. If he had written, we 
may presume the letter would have been men. 
tioned; if he sent a verbal message, the messen- 
ger’s name should have been given. As it is we 
have no authority but Melfort. Let us inquire 
what is the value of his authority. His charae. 
ter is thus described by Macaulay :— 

“Of all the retinue [of King James] none 
was so odious to the people of Great Britain as 
Melfort. He was an apostate; he was believed 
by many to be an insincere apostate, and the in. 
solent, arbitrary, and menacing language of his 
State papers disgusted even the Jacobites,” 
. « . . “He was a renegade ; he was a mor 
tal enemy to the liberties of his country ; he was 
of a bad and tyrannical nature, and yet he was 
in some sense a patriot. The consequence was 
that he was more universally detested than any 
man of his time.” 

Speaking of intercepted letters, he says :— 

“Some of them proved to be from Melfort, 
and were worthy of him. Every line indicated 
those qualities which had made him the abhor. 
rence of his country and the favorite of his mas 
ter. He announced with delight the near ap- 
proach of the day of vengeance and rapine; of 
the day when the estates of the seditious would 
be divided among the loyal, and when many, 


corded the idle gossip of the day without much |who had been great and prosperous, would be 


inquiry as to its foundation. 
There is no difficulty in disproviug this charge, 


exiles and beggars.” . . . “ Even the 
Jacobites were disgusted by learning thata ree 


for the letters and other writings of Penn are | toration would be immediately followed by a con- 


yet extant, showing that he resided in London 
during the time of his seclusion, until his ac- 
quittal by the King. 

The most extravagant of all Macaulay’s char- 
ges against Penn is contained in the following 
passage, viz :— 

“The return which he made for the lenity with 
which he had been treated, does not much raise 
his character. Scarcely had he again begun to 
harangue in public about the unlawfulness of war, 
when he sent a message earnestly exhorting 
James to make an immediate descent on Eng- 
land with thirty thousand men.” 

To sustain this assertion, the following foot- 
note is referred to, viz :-— 

“On December, 18-28 (1693) was drawn up 


at Saint Germain, under Melfort’s direction, a 


paper containing a passage, of which the follow- 


fiscation and a proscription. Some of them did 
not hesitate to say that Melfort was a villain; 
that he hated Dundee and Balcarras ; that he 
wished to ruin them, and that to that end he had 
written these odious dispatches, and had em 
ployed a messenger who had very adroitly man- 
aged to be caught.’’* 

Such was the man on whose sole authority a 
grave charge against William Penn is founded; 
a charge so absurd, that it would be read witha 
smile were it not for the malevolence by which 
it was evidently prompted. 

The court of St. Germains was at that time 
the resort of needy refugees from Great Britain 
and Ireland, many of whom were, like Melfort, 
notoriously depraved. Having staked everything 
they held dear on the fortunes of the exiled 
king, they could hope for no advancement, nor 


ing is a translation: ‘Mr. Penn says that your|even for the needful comforts of life, without 
majesty has had several occasions, but never any | his restoration to the throne. It was, therefore, 
so favorable as the present; and he hopes that | their policy to urge upon James the necessity of 
your majesty will be earnest with the most Chris-|an invasion of England, which could only be ef- 
tian king not to neglect it ; that a deszent with| fected by the aid of the King of France. The 
thirty thousand men will not only re-establish flattering promises of the English Jacobites had 
your majesty, but, according to all appearance, | proved illusive, no considerable insurrection had 
break the league.”’+ ‘taken place in Great Britain, and Louis was be- 

*Ibid., p. 197. Butler's edit. | 


TVol. iv. p. 10. 


* Macaulay, iii. pp. 49, 54, 97. 
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coming increasingly cautious. What would be 
so likely to effect the purpose of these unprinci- 
pled men as to employ the name of William 
Penn, in whose veracity and integrity James had 
implicit confidence ? But who, except T. B. Ma- 
eaulay, can be so credulous as to believe, on such 
evidence, that William Penn, who in early life 
sacrificed everything for his religious principles, 
who carried out those principles by planting a 
colony without arms or military defence, in the 
midst of warlike savages; and who had employed 
his whole life in deeds of disinterested benevo- 
lence, could engage in a conspiracy against a 
king whose policy he approved, or that he would 
advise the invasion of England with thirty thou- 
sand foreigners in order to enable the bigoted 
James to exccute his threats of vengeance, ra- 
pine, and proscription? Is it possible that any 
feelings of personal friendship towards James 
could induce Penn to pursue a course so contrary 


to his religious principles, so injurious to his 


own interests, and so disastrous to his country ?* 
[To be cominued.] 


HEALTH FOR THE PEOPLE—NO. IV. 


Encouragement for Attempting the Remedies 
Proposed. 


There are three reasons for encouragement in 
attempting to remedy the deteriorating influences 
on national health. These are, first, that the 
evils are so manifested and so widely experienced ; 
second, the remedies are so simple, rational, and 
within the reach of all; and last, the American 
people are so practical, quick and energetic in 
accomplishing whatever they undertake. 

That the evils are manifest and widely expe- 
rienced, nothing more is needed to prove than 
that public attention be directed to this point. 
The more examination is made as to female 
health, the more will our assertion be verified, 
that not two women in ten now enjoy the vigor 
and health which was the common lot of our 
maternal ancestors. 

That the prospects of the children are still 
darker, would appear by similar investigations. 
As a specimen, two facts will be mentioned. In 
a portion of our country, as healthy as any other, 
two female institutions—one in a city and the 
other in the country—were examined. In the 
city school, one hundred and eiyht were exam- 
ined. Of these, three-fourths had more or less 


Se etieatte ees a ee ae an 
*In relation to this charge, W. H. Dixon says of Ma- 
caulay: ‘He cites a paper ‘drawn up at St. Germains 
under Melfort’s directions.’ ‘ The paper is anonymous; 
is neither signed nor addressed,’ says Macpherson. 
But with it isa memorial by Williamson, an obscure 
spy, in which occurs the passage used by Mr. Macau- 
lay. Williamson was one of the wretched spies who 
sold intelligence to the court of St. Germains ; a fellaw 
who was a bungler even in his scandalous trade, for 
he lacked the wit to give his communications an air 
of truth. He could not invent even a plausible lie.” 
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headaches and other ailments, while thirty-five 
had curvature of the spine (lateral) in different 
stages. In the country schools, of one hundred 
and nine examined, not less than fifty (near one 
half) bad more or less curvature of the spine— 
this being of the surest indications of a feeble 
constitution. Besides this evil, projecting necks, 
round shoulders and flat chests, were altogether 
in the majority in both institutions. 

If parents, teachers and school committees will 
but prosecute such inquiries, they will find simi- 
lar results in all directions, especially in those 
schools where the children have been most stimu- 
lated to study, without caring for their bodies. 

In such schools, beside curved spines, project- 
ing necks, round shoulders and flat chests, will 
be seen a marked changed in the complexion of 
childhood compared with that of former genera- 
tions. Fifty years ago, in our school houses, 
especially in the Northern States, the ruddy hue 
of the English skin and the rosycheeks, were 
the most common features of childhood; while 
now a thick bloodless white or the sallow skin 
are altogether in the majority. 

That the remedies of these evils are simple, 
practicable, and within the reach of all, will be 
illustrated by some abridged quotations from 
medical writers in reference to calisthenic and 
gymnastic exercises, such as are contained in the 
work entitled Physiology and Calisthenics for 
Schools and Families, noticed in previous arti- 
cles. 

‘‘ Were these exercises made an indispensable 
part of sehool as well as family education, many 
diseases consequent on constitutional debility, or 
neglect, or abuse, would be prevented. And 
thus, through our free schools, the number of the 
infirm and ailing poor would be diminished.” 

‘‘These exercises not only give fulness and 
strength to the muscles, but they increase force, 
flexibility and dexterity of movement, and thus 
contribute to grace of person and skill in the 
use of the hands and other limbs. 

“They also, by opening the chest and increas- 
ing the size and action of the lungs, give a tone 
and vigor to the whole organism. Debility, 
scrofula, rickets and various deformities can thus 
be remedied. 

‘“‘Qbesity, or an excess of fat, is almost cer- 
tainly removed by such exercises. So a weak 
digestion, diseases of the liver, tendencies to 
dropsy, are all remedied by the increased activity 
of the muscles, and the consequent increased 
power of digestion. 

‘“‘ Such exercises, by increasing the circulation 
of the blood in the skin, render its complicated 
system more active in carrying off the seeds of 
disease, while its nerves become less impressible 
to heat and cold, and other changes in the atmos- 
phere. Thas beauty of complexion is best se- 
cured and preserved. 

‘As above remarked, such exercises have a 
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most direct influence on the organs of digestion. 
The equilibrium between food and waste is re- 
established, sleep becomes regular, the senses are 
sharpened, and all the faculties invigorated. 

“‘In the commencement of consumption and 
in other abdominal diseases, the gymnastic exer- 
cises are important means of cure. So in nerv- 
ous debility and hysterics. 

“Galen, the father of medicine among the 
Greeks, says: ‘If diseases take hold of particu- 


lar parts of the body, there is nothing more sure | 


to drive them out than violent exercise.’ 


ee 

“Exercise assists the intellect by a suitable 
interruption to mental labor. Uninterrupted 
mental exertion makes the mind heavy and dull, 
and gives it a false direction. 

“The invigoration of the body by exereigg 
diminishes the craving of the taste for sensual 
pleasures. Rousseau says, ‘ All sensual passions 
are found in effeminate bodies, while the mor 
they are roused the less they are satisfied. A 
weak body weakens also the mind.’ 

“A generous regard for the common good, 


Hero- | and a willingness to make sacrifices for it, arg 


dicus, a celebrated ancient teacher, cured himself | most readily developed in a strong and healthy 


and many others of disease by gymnastics. 
‘Several other ancient wise men, with Lord 

Bacon among moderns, are quoted as declaring 

gymnastics to be almost a universal medicine ; 


| body. 


It is the feeble and sickly who are dwell. 
|ing with morbid solicitude on themselves and 
| their ailments.” 

“The feelings of friendship and all the gener. 


‘because there is no disease whose further de- | ous sympathies are promoted by gymnastics prag. 
velopment could not be prevented, or which, at | ticed in concert with others, as also is a love of 
its commencement, could not have been cured | order and precision, and a habit of obedience,” 
by bodily exercise.’ Says Hufeland: “ Givea child sufficient mug. 

“ But the effect of gymnastics on the body is | cular motion, so that the store of nervous strength 
not their chief benefit. Says Montaigne: ‘It | may be turned to the muscles of volition. Let 





is the soul, and not the body alone, which we 
educate, and we must not train the one without 
the other.’ 

‘Plato, that wisest of the ancient Greeks, 
says: ‘Excess of bodily exercise may render us 
wild and unmanageable, but excess of arts, 
science and music makes us faddled and effemi- 
nate. Only the right combination makes the 
soul wise and manly.’ The great Hufeland ad- 
vises that children, till the seventh year, spend 
most of their time in bodily exercises in the 
open air. 

“ He says, also, ‘if young children are com- 
pelled to sit quietly in a room, and their young 


minds urged to action, we take from them the 


noblest part of their strength, and consume it in 
the function of thinking. Thus, growth is re- 
tarded, the limbs imperfectly developed, the 
muscles weakened, the digestion becomes bad, 
scrofula perhaps appears, and then ensues a 
great predominance of the nervous system. Any 
unequal development of our faculties is,injurious, 
and it is certain that mental exertions weaken the 
more they are unacompanied by bodily move- 
ments. It is also certain, that those who, be- 
tween their mental occupations, go through suitable 
bodily exercises, can work mentally much more 
than one who neglects this exercise of his bodily 
powers. 

“ These exercises act on the courage, and pro- 
duce independence and presence of mind. No 
man can possess such courage whose chest is 
narrow, and whose lungs are not fully developed. 

“¢ But besides the physical benefits, it is proved 
that such exercises strengthen the intellectual 
faculties. A distinguished writer says: ‘If you 
wish to develop the mind of a pupil, exercise his 
body; make him healthy and strong, that you 
may make him prudent and reasonable.’ 


a child exercise daily and often in pure air, till 

| fatigue follows, and [ am sure he will not think 
| of vicious practices. These are the attendants 

of sedentary education in boarding schools and 
| other monastic establishments, where exercise ig 
measured only by balf hours.” 

But it must not be supposed that all these 
| benefits can be secured, unless the other laws of 
| health are obeyed. These are, simple diet, pro- 
_ per clothing and ablutions, with all needful rest 
| to the brain by sleep; and recreation must be 


| added. 


| 


| PENN’S TREATY WITH THE INDIANS. 


The country assigned to him by the royal 
charter was yet full of its original inhabitants; 
| and the principles of William Penn did not allow 
| him to look upon that gift as a warrant to dispos- 
| sess the first proprietors of the land. He had 

accordingly appointed his commissioners, the 
preceding year, to treat with them for the fair 
purchase of a part of their lands, and for theit 
joint possession of the remainder ; and the terms 
of the settlement being now nearly agreed upon, 
he proceeded, very soon after his arrival, to con 
clude the settlement, and solemnly to pledge his 
faith and to ratify and confirm the treaty in sight 
both of the Indians and planters. 

For this purpose a grand convocation of the 
tribes had been appointed near the spot where 
Philadelphia now stands ; and it was agreed that 
he and the presiding Sachems should meet and 
exchange faith, under the spreading branches of 
a prodigious elm-tree, that grew on the banks of 
the river. On the day appointed, accordingly, 
an innumerable multitude of the Indians assem 
bled in that neighborhood ; and were seen, with 
i their dark visages and brandished arms, moving, 
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in vast swarms, in the depth of the woods which 
then overshadowed the whole of that now cullti- 
yated region. 

On the other hand, William Penn, with a 
moderate attendance of friends, advanced to meet 
them. He came of course unarmed—in his 
usual plain dress—without banners, or mace, or 
guard, or carriages ; and only distinguished from 
his companions by wearing a blue sash of silk 
network (which it seems is still preserved by Mr. 
Keit, of Seething-hall, near Norwich,) and by 
having in his hand a roll of parchment, on which 
was engrossed the confirmation of the treaty 
of purchase and amity. As soon as he drew 
near the spot where the Sachems were assem- 
bled, the whole multitude of Indians threw down 
their weapons, and seated themselves on the 
ground in groups, each under his own chieftain ; 
and the presiding chief intimated to William 
Penn, that the nations were ready to hear him. 

Having been thus called upon, he began: 
“The Great Spirit,” he said, “‘ who made him 
and them, who ruled the Heaven and the earth, 
and who knew the innermost thoughts of man, 
knew that he and his friends had a hearty desire 
to live in peace and friendship with them, and 
to serve them to the utmost of their power. It 
was not their custom to use hostile weapons 
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ship between him and them to a chain, for the 
rain might sometimes rust it, or a tree might fall 
and break it; but he should consider them as 
the same flesh and blood with the Christians, 
and the same as if one man’s body were to be 
divided into two parts. He then took up the 
parchment, and presented it to the Sachem who 
wore the horn in the chaplet, and desired him 
and the other Sachems to preserve it carefully 
for three generations, that their children might 
know what had passed between them, just as if 
he himself had remained with them to repeat it. 

The Indians, in return, made long and stately 
harangues—of which, however, no more seems 
to have been remembered, but that “they pledged 
themselves to live in love with William Penn 
and his children, as long as the sun and moon 
should endure.’ And thus ended this famous 
treaty—of which Voltaire has remarked, with 
so much truth and severity, “ ‘That it was the 
only one ever concluded between savages and 
Christians that was not ratified by an oath—and 
the only one that never was broken !”? 

Such, indeed, was the spirit in which the ne- 
gotiation was entered into, and the correspond- 
ing settlement conducted, that, for the space of 
more than seventy years, and so long indeed as 
the Quakers retained the chief power in the gov- 


against their fellow creatures, for which reason | ernment, the peace and amity which had been 


they had come unarmed, 


Their object was} thus solemnly promised and concluded, never 


not to do injury, and thus provoke the Great | was violated; and a large and most striking, 

Spirit, but to do good. ‘They were then meton | though solitary example afforded, of the facility 

the broad pathway of good faith and good will, | with which they who are really sincere and 

so that no advantage was to be taken on eitherside, | friendly in their own views, may live in harmony 

but all was to be openness, brotherhood and love.”’ | even with those who are supposed to be pecu- 
After these and other words, he unrolled the | liarly fierce and faithless. 


parchment, and by means of the same interpre- 
ter, conveyed to them, article by article, the 
conditions of the purchase, and the words of the 
compact then made for their eternal union. 
Among other things, they were not to be molest- 
edin their lawful pursuits even in the terri- 
tory they had alienated, for it was to be in com- 
mon to them and the English. They were to 
have the same liberty to do all things therein 
relating to the improvement of their grounds, 
and the providing of sustenance for their families, 
which the English had. If any disputes should 
arise between the two, they should be settled by 
twelve persons, half of whom should be English 
and half Indians. 

He then paid them for the land, and made them 
Many presents besides from the merchandize 
which had been spread before them. Having 
done this, he laid the roll of parchment on the 
ground, observing again, that the ground should 
be common to both people. He then added, 
that he would not do as the Marylanders did, 
that is, call them Children or Brothers only ; for 

M parents were apt to whip their children 
too severely, and brothers sometimes would 
differ ; neither would he compsre the friend- 


| 


We cannot bring ourselves to wish that there 
were nothing but Quakers in the world, because 
we fear it would be insupportably dull; but when 
we consider what tremendous evils daily arise 
from the petulance and profligacy, the ambition 
and irritability, of sovereigns and ministers, we 
cannot help thinking, it would be the most effica- 
cious of all reforms to choose all those ruling per- 
sonages out of that plain, pacific, and sober- 
minded sect.—Edinburgh Review. 


AN ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 
Beside the tuilsome way, 
Lowly and sad, by fruits and flowers unblest, 
Which my worn feet tread sadly, day by day, 
Longing in vain for rest, ~ 


An angel softly walks, 
With pale, sweet face, and eyes cast meekly down, 
The while from withered leaves and flowerless. stalks, 
She weaves my fitting crown. 


A sweet and patient grace, 
A look of firm endurance true and tried, 
Of suffering meekly borne, rests on her face, 
So pure—so glorified. 
And when my fainting heart 
Desponds and murmuis at its adverse fate, 
Then quietly the angel’s bright lips part, 
Murmuring softly, “ Wait!” 
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** Patience !”? she sweetly saith— 


‘¢ Thy Father’s mercies never come too late; 


Gird thee with patient strength end trusting faith, 
And firm endurance—wait!’? 


Angel !—behold—I wait— 
Wearing the thorny crown through all life’s hours, 
Wait till thy hand shall ope the eternal gate, 
And change the thorns to flowers. 
New Era. 





A SUMMER SHOWER. 


The rain is o’er.—How dense and bright 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie! 

Cloud above cloud, a glorious sight, 
Contrasting with the deep-blue sky ! 


In grateful silence earth receives 
Tne general blessing; fresh and fair, 
Each flower expands its little leaves, 
As glad the common joy to share. 


The softened sunbeams pour around 
A fairy light uncertain, pale; 

The wind flows cool, the scented ground 
Is breathing odors on the gale. 


*Mid yon rich cloud’s voluptuous pile, 
Methinks some spirit of the air 

Might rest to gaze below awhile, 
Then turn to bathe and revel there. 


The sun breaks forth—from off the scene, 
Its floating veil of mist is flung ; 

And all the wilderness of green 
With trembling drops of light is hung. 


Now gaze on nature—yet the same— 
Glowing with life, by breezes fann’d, 
Luxuriant, lovely as she came, 
Fresh in her youth, from God’s own hand. 


Hear the rich music of that voice, 

Which sounds from all below, above; 
She calls her children to rejoice, 

And round them throws her arms of love. 
Drink in her influence—low-born care, 

And all the train of mean desire, 
Refuse to breathe this holy air, 

And ’mid this living light expire. 

Anprews Norton. 





From “The Leisure Hour.” 
THE WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 


Very few persons, even amongst those who de- 
light in studying other branches of natural his- 
tory, are at all acquainted with the wonders of 
the deep; and yet the various phenomena and 
the inhabitants of the watery world are not only 
quite as well worthy our investigation as those 
of the dry land, but being less familiar, from 
coming under our personal observation less fre- 
quently, they present far greater novelty, and 
their variety is inexhaustible. 

A sea voyage affords an excellent opportunity 
for the prosecution of this interesting but neg- 
lected study ; we need not be afraid of exhaust- 
ing it. More than three-fifths of the surface of 
our globe are covered by the ocean, and day af- 
ter day we may turn over a fresh page of nature’s 
open volume, and find our interest in the subject 
“ never ending, still beginning.” 


Fishes, or, as they have been fancifully called, 
“the birds of the sea,’ occupy an important 
place in the animal kingdom. Their classification 
is simple ; they are distinguished from other yer. 
tebrated animals by their mode of respiration; 
they have gills instead of lungs, and they are 
distinguished from the crustacea by having no 
back-bone. 

I have heard a story of a person, who, study. 
ing the natural history of fishes, wrote to a friend, 
asking him to collect specimens for him. “J 
shall be delighted to do so,”’ was the reply, “and 
will send you all I can catch, from a whale to 4 
shrimp.” A very slight acquaintance with the 
subject would have shown him that neither of 
these are fish ; and a little knowledge would not, 
in this case, have been so ‘“ dangerous ajthing” 
as it is sometimes supposed by the idle and ig. 
norant. 

The contrast and analogy between fishes and 
the aerial tribes are very curious and interesting, 
Both are fitted to move in a fluid medium, in an 
ocean of their own; the bird swims in the air, 
as the fish may be said to fly in the water, by the 
aid of similar, though not the same means. The 
feathers of one are analogous to the scales of the 
other ; the wings to the pectoral fins, and the tail 
of both acts the part of a rudder. Many persons 
have thought that the movements of the aquatic 
animal are more graceful and elegant than those 
of the aerial, in consequence of the greater flex. 
ibility of its form and the number of its motive 
organs. Perhaps our own predilections may be 
in favor of the feathered race, because we almost 
regard them as the friends of our childhood; 
but undoubtedly there is considerable grace and 
beauty in the agile movements of fishes, espe 
cially in their own pure element, which they 
rarely, though occasionally forsake. The pro 
verbial expression, “a fish out of water,” gives 
a lively idea of a “false position.” The instan- 
ces in which it actually occurs are well worth our 
notice.” Let us select some of the most remark- 
able. 

Dr. Hancock mentions a fish (the Joricari) 
which creeps upon all-fours in the beds of rivers. 
This little finny quadruped has a very singulat 
appearance, moving upon its four stilts, which 
are produced by a bony ray in front of its peeto- 
ral fins and of the next pair to them. The ¢ale 
licthys, a Brazilian fish, walks, in this way, for 
miles, in search of water, when, as often hap- 
pens, the pool in which it lives is dried up. The 
climbing perch (perca scandems) not only creeps 
along the shore, but ascends trees, in search of 

the crustaczea upon which it feeds. It is found 
in Tranquebar. It must have some difficulty im 
ascending the fan-palms, if it were not provided 
with numerous little spines or thorns upon is 
fins, by means of which it suspends itself while 
climbing, using them like hands. In addition 
to these peculiarities, it has the power of folding 
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up both dorsal and anal fins when not using them, 
and‘thus it literally puts its hands in its pockets; 
for it deposits them in a cavity in its body, pro- 
vided by nature on purpose to receive them when 
they are not needed for progression. Nor are 
these pockets, or troughs, peculiar to the climb- 
ing perch; the land crabs also possess them. 
With respect to the latter, anatomists were for- 
merly puzzled to account for the fact that of an- 
jmals whose mode of respiration is by gills, be- 
ing able to exist so long as they do out of the 
water without injury to those organs; but a 
French naturalist first, and afterwards Milne Ed- 
wards, discovered a cavity, or trough, in which 
a small quantity of water is kept in order to 
moisten their gills occasionally. The gecarcinus 
uca, one species of this tribe, has more than one 
pocket or vesicle for that purpose; another spe- 
cies the orypode, has a different, but equally cu- 
rious apparatus, a small spongy substance, by 
means of which the animal is supplied with the 
moisture required. The reason of this remark- 
able adaptation is fraught with interest and in- 
struction: and it is a beautiful example of the 
unbroken order and exquisite harmony which 
pervade all the works of the divine Author of 
the universe. Kirby remarks that God when he 
created these tribes “ would not separate them 
from their kind by giving them a different mode 
of respiration, but provided this compensating 
contrivance to fit them for the circumstances in 
which he decreed to place them.” 

The perca scandens is not the only kind of fish 
which ascends trees in search of food. Several 
species are found in the Polynesian Islands, 
climbing the cocoa-palms; the most remarkable 
of them is a kind of lobster of gigantic size, and 
of strength sufficient to open the cocoa nuts, 
upon which it chiefly subsists. 

Nor are these the only instances of the inhab- 
itants of the waters forsaking their native ele- 
ment. Several varieties of fish in the Indian 
Ocean, and in the mediterranean, are adapted 
fora short flight, and these peculiarities of ha- 
bitand movement are highly interesting, even 
were they devoid of gracefulness ; for they are 
examples of a contrivance which displays the 
goodness of the Creator, in furnishing them with 
the means of providing for themselves amid the 
accidents and difficulties that may fall to their lot. 

It has been asserted that fish are quite deaf ; 
but though they have no external organ of hear- 
ing, they are by no means deficient in this sense; 
and their faculty of smelling is so wonderful, that 
they are guided by it through storm and dark- 
ness and directed to their prey, or warned to es- 
cape from their enemies, at an immense distance. 
Lacepede considers this so much the most acute 
of their senses, that he calls it their ‘‘ most val- 
uable eye.” The olfactory membrane, in the 
shark, occupies several square feet. 

Fishes have the character of being remarkably 
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stupid, and yet they are not wholly incapable of 
instruction. In many parts of Germany, the 
trout, carp, and tench, are summoned to their 
food by the sound of a bell; and in the gardens 
of the Tuilleries some fish were kept for more 
than a century, which would come when they 
were called by their names. Neither are they 
as wholly deficient in parental instinct as has 
generally been supposed. Two species of fish in 
Brazil, one the calycthis before mentioned, the 
other called doras, construct actual nests, the 
former of grass, the latter of leaves, in which 
they deposit their eggs, covering them very care- 
fully. They live in pairs, and, like birds, watch 
and defend their nests by turns, till their young 
are hatched and able to take care of themselves. 

A similar instinct is exhibited by a fish resem- 
bling the turbot, osphromenus olfax, which is 
kept for food in ponds in the Mauritius. After 
making their nest, and laying their eggs, the 
male and female hatch and watch their infant 
offspring by turns. 

The quiet and seclusion of a pond, or some 
such retreat, are indispensable to the develop- 
ment of this parental instinct, and accordingly 
the inhabitants of the great world of waters ex- 
hibit no traces of it. 

The longevity of fish is another remarkable 
circumstance, considered with regard to their 
constant exposure to injury, and the soft, de- 
fenceless nature of their conformation. 

In the year 1754, an old pike was taken in a 
pond belonging to the castle of Kaiserslantern, 
which had a ring in its gill, with an inscription 
stating that it had been put there in 1487, 267 
years before, by order of the emperor Frederick 
II. It weighed 350lbs. Knowing the predace- 
ous and remorseless habits of this fresh water 
shark, we may feel assured it was a monster of 
rapacity, and no doubt the scourge and terror of 
the pond in which it reigned as tyrant. The ex- 
istence of such relentless destroyers is, however, 
of absolute necessity, to check the redundant in- 
crease of the finny tribes; for the cod alone 
produces more than nine millions of eggs in the 
year ; and if neither*man nor shark made it their 
food, the sea would in a short time contain noth- 
ing but cod-fish. It has, therefore, been wisely 
ordained that the larger species should swallow 
the small fry by hundreds at a time; they, in 
turn, feed upon their minuter brethren, and even 
the herbivorous ones usually breakfast upon the 
er of fishes. 

he adaptation of fishes to the circumstances 
in which they are placed, affords a most interest- 
ing subject of inquiry; their varieties of form 
appear inexhaustible, and it is thought that the 
sea contains the analogues of almost every acrial 
or terrestrial race. The monsters of the deep are 
undoubtedly more gigantic and grotesque than 
any of theirrepresentativesontheland. Amongst 
the former, the whale, though not a fish, claims 
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pre-eminence as regards magnitude. Its value 
and usefulness, in a commercial point of view, 
are so well known, that we are apt to forget how 
wonderful it is, that even the huge leviathan 
should be subservient to man, miaistering in va- 
rious ways to his comfort and luxury. 

Amongst marine giants, we must not overlook 
the sun-fish, or mola, with its enormous phospho- 
rescent carcass, shining with a brightness like 
the reflection of the moon in the water, and 
measuring twenty-five feet in length. Imagine 
a party of them (they generally travel five or six 
together) on a dark, moonless night, frightening 
the rest of the fish, scaring the superstitious sail- 
or, and astonishing even the veteran naturalist 
who has left off being surprised at anything. 

Next in bulk comes the “ requin,’”’ which is 
thought to be identical with the carcharias of 
the Greeks, mistranslated the “ whale” in the 
history of Jonah. 
feet in length ; and Cuvier thinks, from its con- 


figuration, it would have no difficulty in gulping | 


down a man, without subjecting him to the pro- 
cess of mastication. 


The next in size is the ‘‘ squalus maximus,”’ | 
sometimes more than forty feet in length, to say | 


nothing of the enormous ray-fish, one of which, 


taken at Barbadoes, required seven pairs of oxen | 


to draw it on shore. 


The sailors call it the sea-devil, and natural- | 


ists describe it as frightful. But all these are 
‘‘ gentle monsters,’ compared with the horrible 


and terrific octopods, the hideousness of which | 
far surpasses anything that imagination could | 


have pictured, and which one would be sorry to 
meet by moon-light, or in a dark night, in the 
Mediterranean. 

But if we are tired of considering mere bulk 


and deformity, let us turn for variety to the | 


“ treasures of the deep,” to the beautiful tribe 
of shells, to the pearl oysters, the corallines, the 
sea-fluwers and the ocean-beds of weeds on which 
the gregarious fishes graze like land animals in 
their pastures. Let us contemplate the connect- 


ing link between animal and vegetable life; let. 


us consider the electric fishes, from the torpedo 
and gymnotus down to the aquatic stars which 
beautify the night of tropical climates; let us 
admire the migratory instinct, which, at their 
appointed seasons, collect such vast numbers cf 
edible fish, and brings them within the reach of 
man, for his food or convenience; we shall then 


begin to have some idea how inexhaustible is | 


the interest of the subject; and when we consider 
how wonderful are the works of the Almighty 
Greator, shall be constrained to exclaim, ‘In 
wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth is 
full of thy riches ;”’ to which we well may add, 
“So isthe great and wide sea also!” 





Happiness ean be made quite as well of cheap 
materials as of dear ones. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


It is stated to exceed thirty | 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour ayp Meat.—The Flour market is very quiet, 
with limited stock and light receipts. Sales of 209 
bbls. standard brands, for shipment, at $6 75, and for 
home consumption at $675 a 700 for common and 
brands. Extra and fancy brands are selling at $7 75 
to $8 85. Rye Flour is scarce and held at $409, 
Corn Meal is very dull; sales of Penna. at $2 £7, 

Grain.—Prime Wheat is in moderate demand, 
Sales of 1600 bushels good old Penna. red at $1 50g 
1 58, and white at from $1 50 to 175. Rye is in demand 
and has advanced to 76c. The market is bare of Corp 
and it is wanted at 63 a 61c, afloat. Oats are - 
steady demand at 37c per bushel. 





\PRINGDALE BOARDING sCHOOL.—This Jn- 
S stitution, established for the education of Friends’ 
children of both sexes, will be reopened on the 8th 
| day of the Ninth month next. 

Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $110 per 
term of forty weeks. Pens, pencils and use of read. 
ing books, 50 cts. per quarter. French lessons and 
Drawing, $3 per quarter each. Class books and sta- 
tionery at the usual prices. 

Circulars containing further particulars may be 
had by application to 


S. M. JANNEY, Principal. 
Letters should be addressed to Purcelville, Loudoun 
| County, Va 
7th mo. 19th—6t. 


UR BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for the 
young of either sex will reopen on the 10th of 
Eighth month. For descriptive circulars please ad- 


| dress either of the subscribers, at Attleboro, Bucks 
| Co., Pa. 








SIDNEY AVERILL, 


Proprietors, \ ELMINA AVERILL. 


7th mo. 12—4t. 





\ TEACHER is wanted for a Girt’s Scuoor under 
{\ the care of a committee of Baltimore Mouthly 
Meeting. The requisites desired, are 

First, The applicant must be a member of the §o- 
ciety of Friends, who in life and conversation will set 
| a consistent example to the children of Friends and 
| those who may be under her charge. 

Second, A qualification to teach a thorough know- 
ledge of the ustal branches of an English education, 
and to maintain good order, by a firm but mild disei- 

line. 
' The school room is large and beautifully situated 
‘in the rear of Friends’? Meeting House on Lombard 
street; and the Committee believe that it offers a very 
fair opportunity to a well qualified teacher to obtain 
a large and successful school. 


It is desired that applicants will direct their appli- , 


| cations, on or before the 15th inst., in their own 
hand writing, to 
Epwarp H. Srasrer, or 
Gerarp H. Retss. 
Baltimore. 7th mo. 5, 1856. 


CAM. EDITIONS OF JANNEY’S LIFE OF 

WM. PENN AND GEORGE FOX. Just issued 

'and for sale by Hayes & Zell, No. 193 Market Sireet, 

below Fifth North side. i 

| Price of Life of Wm. Penn, bound in cloth 87} 

Price of Life of Wm. Penn, containing a refuta- 

| tion of the Macaulay charges, bound in sheep, 1 00 

| Price of Life of G. Fox, bound in cloth, 87) 
“ “<é “ 66 ‘“ sheep 1 00 

Either or both of the above works sent by mail pre- 

paid upon receipts of their prices in postage stamps or 

money. : Smie. 





| Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge $t. North side of Penna. Bank. 
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